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fWHITE HORSE RANCHI 

= 'pms beautiful picture of a herd of wild horses, known 
I as American Albinos, was taken at the White Horse 
I Ranch, Michigan, USA. This is a training ranch for girls 
i who wish to become expert riders, and a great many of its 
i former pupils have gone on to become stunt riders in 
1 circuses and rodeos. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


BmnMts'* MBdeoat 
Bimovered 


Australian historian claims to have discovered the hvo 
secret hideouts where the famous outlaw Ned Kelly and 
his gang hid for 16 months before they met their deaths. 


Although these places were 
little more than gulleys in the 
mountain country around Glen- 
rowan, in Victoria, they afforded 
good defence for the bandits 
against the police. 

But they were hiding in a shack 
in the township of Glenrowan 
when the police finally closed in. 
All the gang were killed except 


Ned Kelly. He tried to make 
his escape in a suit of armour 
made from ploughshares. The 
armour was his.undoing, as he 
had not realised that its weight 
would hamper his movements. 
He was wounded, and four 
months later, in October, 1880, 
he was tried and executed. 

{ © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 | 



WENDY OF THE 


'pHE girl with 
the smile is 19- 
year-old Wendy Ann 
Boulter from Middlesbrough, 
Yorkshire. She will be taking 
part in the Royal Tournament 
at Earl’s Court, London 
(21st to 29th June.) 


WINGED 


Wendy is the Service’s only woman parachutist 
and will make a daring 150-foot drop inside the 
arena in an item called “Winged Ward.’’ It tells 
how medical supplies and help are dropped to 
casualties in the jungle. 

Our picture was taken while she was making a 
practice drop in a hangar at an RAF Station. 


Midgret 

Tractor 


^LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Richard 

Bullivant, of Long Moor 
Farm, Annfield Plain, Durham, 
has just been given a miniature 
tractor by his father. 

It has a four-stroke scooter 
engine, with one forward gear, 
and can pull a load of 185 lb. 
It is used in orchards and 
market gardens and for small 
iobs around the farm. 
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_ , Letters from readers are always very 

ffivf rf welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 

BCJ w W/V S' CB'B •'«.*' Child ren’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 

Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Shti^luniit iu Miudeivn 



Bullock-sledge transport in Funchal, capital of Madeira 


Dear Sir,—^We were passengers on a large ocean liner called 
the Pretoria Castle. The ship anchored off Madeira (a small 
island in the Atlantic) and many boats manned by natives 
drew alongside. 

They expected us to throw coins into the sea and dived to collect 
them. They refused to collect pennies, however, as one is worth so 
little. 


Soon the ship was swamped with traders. We decided to go 
ashore. There we immediately ran into more traders. We walked 
into a shop where my mother bought a pair of sandals. We found 
we had to bargain with the traders to get articles at reasonable prices, 
as they were purposely made very expensive. 

When we left the shop we saw a sledge-type wagon with runners, 
pulled by a pair of bullocks, and we went on a tour in one of these. 


Afterwards we had tea in an 
open-air tea-room which projected 
the width of the pavement, then 
returned to the ship. 

Eliot and Shulanut Chiat, 
Wollaton, Nottingham. 

Madeira is a Portuguese-owned 
island about 360 miles off the 
coast of Morocco—and the 
Pretoria Castle belongs to the 
same shipping line as our own 
Braemar Castle. Editor. 


ii JlltCS ii 

Dear Sir,—was interested to 
note in your issue (4th May) that 
more girls get through the eleven- 
plus than boys. However, in my 
form this is not the case. When 
comparing notes it was found that 
nine hoys and two girls had 
passed! 

Brian Smith (12), Lerwick, 
Shetland. 


Ahmeil f^*om Puhisiufi 



Dear Sir,—I am a Pakistani boy of 15. I’ve been reading CN 
for about two years. You see, there is a British Information 
Service Library in our city, and I. am so much a constant reader 
of CN that I come to the library every week to have a look of 
this newspaper. 

I would like to have pen-pals I’ve also enclosed a snap of one 
throughout the world, especially in of the most beautiful mosques in 
Europe. My hobbies are collect- Dacca. It’s fully covered with 

stone stars. For this 
it is called “Tara 
Masjid” or “Star 
Mosque.” Though it 
is not too large, what 
is its attraction is its 
walls, floors, and 
roofs are fully 
covered with Marmar 
Stones (with which 
the great Taj Mahal 
of India was made). 
I hope it’ll be suitable 
for publication in 
Ahmed’s photograph of the Tara Masjid your newspaper. You 
in Dacca photography is 

ing stamps, view cards, and rare one of my best hobbies, 
books, photography, and travel- Sharfuddin Ahmed, c/o Major 
ling. I’m also interested in cycling M. U. Ahmed, 98 Nawab Gonj 
and swimming. Road, Dacca-9, East Pakistan. 


The Cbi7<iren’s Newspaper, 25th May, f963 


wyow YOUR NEWS 


I ISMAIL'S EYES ON EGYPT I 


By our Special Correspondent 


developing in the bitter feud between Arabs and Jews. 



Liberation Square, Cairo, capital of Egypt 


^ SINISTER situation is 

EGYPT, under her vigorous 
leader. President Nasser, 
recently put herself at the 
head of yet another Arab 
union—^this time with SYRIA 
(who had dropped out of the 
former United Arab Republic), 
and IRAQ, which got rid of its 
anti-Nasser leaders in a recent 
revolution. 

The written constitution of 
this new Arab Federation 
provides for the destruction of 
the Jewish State of ISRAEL, 
created just 15 years ago out 
of the ancient Bible land of 
Palestine. 

As tension grew between 
Cairo (the historic capital of 
Egypt) and Tel-Aviv (the 
diplomatic capital of Israel on 
the Mediterranean coast) the 
leaders of Israel’s 2,200,000 
people became anxious. 

Israel’s Appeal 

Their Prime Minister, Mr. 
David Ben-Gurion, appealed to 
the United States and Russia 
to safeguard Israel’s borders 
against aggression from the 
Arab Federation, with its 
population of nearly 40 million. 

Then a crack appeared in 
this new-found Arab unity as 
two sets of Army officers in 
Syria—those backing Nasser 
and others supporting the local 
Ba’ath Arab Socialist Party— 
started to quarrel. 

This is a familiar situation 
to Students of Arab affairs. 
Disunity is always only just 
around the comer. But Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion is leaving 
nothing to chance. Himself 
resembling an Old Testament 


prophet, he constantly reminds 
himself of the words of the 
psalmist: Behold, he that 

keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep. 

When, in 1948, the State of 
Israel was created, largely with 
American help, the Arabs 
invaded it, but were resisted 
by the Israelis. An uneasy 
truce, a kind of “twilight 
war,” has existed ever since. 
And today, Ben-Gurion has 
another grievance against 
Nasser. 

During the last war the 
Nazis overran Europe. As part 
of Hitler’s policy to “solve the 


Jewish problem,” they killed 
some six million Jews. Many 
of the survivors of this hideous 
terror helped to build the new 
Israel, whose population has 
also been swelled by Jews from 
70 countries overseas. 

Imagine their alarm when 
they discovered, as Mr. Ben- 
Gurion claims, that German 
scientists are now helping the 
Egyptians to build missiles. 

The purpose of these 
weapons, the Israelis allege, 
can only be to menace and 
destroy Israel. 

One Advantage 

Yet the Israelis have one 
great advantage over the Arabs 
who surround them; their 
unity. And their capacity for 
hard work is remarkable. 

A good.deal of Old Palestine 
would still be desert but for 
their vigour and skill. But, in 
the eyes of the Arabs, the 
Israelis have no right to occupy 
even this tiny arrow-like slice 
of land between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the River Jordan. 

The result is tension and 
bitterness between Cairo and 
Tel-Aviv—^and a situation 
which the Big Powers may one 
day have to deal with. 



The Mediterranean at Tel-Aviv, with Jaffa in the background 


^iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif; 


OYSTERS LIKE IT WARMER 


i Big miiiiy’s 
: Bay 

• Twenty-sixth May is Com- 

• monwcalth Youth Sunday. 
•Senices will be held in 
•Westminster Abbey and 
•throughout the Common- 
*weaUh. The main feature will 
•be the reading of a special 
•message from the Queen. 


Jt seems that the setting up of 
nuclear power stations round 
our coasts has done good service 
to folk who like oysters and cockles. 

Water from the stations’ cooling 
plants, pumped into the sea, made 
the water nice and warm during 
the very cold spell earlier this 
year. As a result, oysters on one 
side of the Blackwater Estuary, 
near the power station at Bradwell, 
Essex, did very well, while their 


relations, on the far side, died by 
millions. 

Similarly, vast numbers of 
cockle larvae, which can swim, 
crossed a Welsh estuary to be 
on the warm side near the 
Carmarthen Bay power station. 

The only sufferers here ace 
the people who gather cockles for 
the London market. They now 
have to make a long bicycle ride 
to the new—and warmer—beach. 
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ON THE WAY 

^HE telephone is about to under¬ 
go its greatest change since 
the introduction of the dial phone. 
The new type of instrument which 
the Western Electric Company in 
the United States is developing, 
will have ten buttons, instead of 
the old dialling system. This 
means that whoever is operating 
the phone will not have to push 
the dial round and then wait for 
it to spin back. 

By the end of 1963 an estimated 
40-45,000 of these new telephones, 
in a variety of models and colours, 
will have been manufactured. 

The new telephone will make 
its national debut at the New 
York World’s Fair, in April of 
next year. 


The new tele¬ 
phone with its 
ten buttons in¬ 
stead of a dial 


PRESS- 

BUTTON 

TELEPHONE 


Bounce it 
off the 

— Moon — 

TV^ANY of us have heard on 
our radio the Jodreli Bank 
telescope bouncing “bleeps ” off 
the moon. 

The idea was carried a little 
farther the other day when a 
radio-teletype test message was 
sent to some London newspapers 
from California to Hampshire via 
the moon. 

The transmitter, belonging to 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was at Camp Parks, 
California, and the receiver was 
at the RAF Aircraft Establish¬ 
ment, Farnborongh. 

The message made its 500,000- 
mile bounce in 2i seconds! 

ELEGTROr^lG 


electronic “ trainer ” for long¬ 
distance runners is to be 
designed by the Latvian Institute 
of Electronics and Computing 
Techniques. The idea is to give 
the runner the best possible 
tactical programme. 

Before advising the runner, the 
machine will “watch” him during 
training, and it will also remember 
the results of its observations, 
together with other details about 
the athlete, such as his weight and 
physical fitness. And, of course, 
you can't argue with a computerl 
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SEARCH FOR LOST SUB 



BATHYSCAPH 


The bathyscaph 
Trieste hoisted 
clear of the water 
in California; and 
(right), a diagram 
showing , some of 
its working parts. 



^HE famous bathyscaph (deep- 
sea diving craft) Trieste, was 
recently brought overland from 
San Diego, California, to the spot 
in the Atlantic where the ill-fated 
US submarine Thresher made her 
last dive. 

The bathyscaph gets its 
buoyancy from petrol tanks. 


When diving, sea water is 
admitted to these tanks and com¬ 
presses the petrol. Thus, even at 
great depths, the pressure outside 
and inside/the hull remains the 
same—a vital safety factor. 

If Thresher is lound she can oe 
studied through Trieste's P.exi- 
glass windows by searchlight. 



Get a Kodak camera for 

super pictures like these! 


Think of the fun you could have with a Kodak camera! You could 
take pictures—in colour or black and white—of interesting places 
you visit, pictures of your pets or animals, or of railway trains or 
boats, or whatever you are interested in most. Pictures that record 
the things you do. Fun to take, and fun to look back on! 

And for only 25/2 you can buy a modern Kodak camera that is easy to 
use. (Got a birthday coming? How about a word in someone’s ear!) 


‘BROWNIE’ 127 Takes eight pic- 
tures on Kodak 127 film. Use 
‘Verichrome^ Pan film for black 
and white, ‘Kodacolor* film for 
colour prints. 

‘K0D.\K’ and ‘brownie’ .\RE REGISTERBD r?ADE M.\IUCS 


Only 

|25'2d 
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WHITE 

KANGAROOS 


Twelve years ago a wild 
albino kangaroo was given 
to an animal collector in 
Sydney, Australia. Now he 
has a whole herd. 




An eiglil-year-old boy of the 
Odessa region of Russia is said 
to be nearly five feet tall, 
weigh eleven stone, and can 
drag along a load of over nine 
hundredweight. 


Briefly • . • 


I i 

NOUVELLES — “ 
BE FRi4J\€E 

Une Stele Commeniorant la 
bataille d’Azincourt Sera 
Inauguree Dimanche 

Montreuil-sur-Mer. Une stele 
monolithe commemorative de 
la bataille d’Azincourt qui, en 
141S, vit la dHaite des 
Fran^ais devant les Anglais, 
sera inauguree dimanche 
prochain sous la presidence du 
general Hasslcr. 

Cette stele, erigee par “Les 
Beaux Sites de France ” et le 
“Souvenir Frantais ” rapellera 
la celebre bataille. Son in¬ 
auguration sera marquee par 
une importante reconstitution 
historique a laquelle partici- 
peront pres de cinq cents 

personnes. 

A 10s. fill, book token will be 
awarcleil for what the Eititor ccitshlers 
the best translation receired by Wed¬ 
nesday, 29th May. Send to: Nouvelles 
de I-ranee. Children's Newspaper, 
/■leetivay House, rarringdon Street, 
Ixindon, n.C.4, 4th May winner: 

f.dward Varley, 10 East Towers, 

Pinner, Middlesex, 


B. B. Birthday 

A parade of 5,000 turned 
out for the 75th anniversary 
of the Boys’ Brigade in 
Northern Ireland. 


For dragging a friend from 
the jaws of a crocodile in the 
Zambesi River, 15-year-old 
Eugene Marais of Living¬ 
stone, Rhodesia, has been 
awarded the Queen’s Com¬ 
mendation for Brave Conduct. 


Drifting Dust 

Dust from the recent 
volcanic eruption on the 
Indonesian island of Bali 
has interfered with the obser¬ 
vations of astronomers at 
Perth, Western Australia, 
nearly 1,700 miles away. 


Iron Horse Rambles 


There are steam-engine enthu¬ 
siasts in America as well as in 
Britain, and this summer many of 
them will be going for “Iron 
Horse Rambles” from Phila¬ 
delphia. The trains have about 
18 coaches, with one just behind 
the engine for those who wish to 
make sound-recordings. 

People come from every part of 
the USA to ride behind an old 
steam locomotive on these 
rambles. 


A ringed seagull which 
flew into telegraph wires at 
Aspatria, Cumberland, was 
found to have travelled over 
1,000 miles from Finland. 


Nigeria is to become a 
republic within the 
Commonwealth next 
October. 


^iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 


Some Italians think that 
17 is an unlucky number, so 
President Kennedy of the 
USA has altered the date 
of his visit to Italy, which 
was planned to begin on ij th 
June. 


TREASURE OF THE 

eildud I Angry Rain 


SECOND ACT 


Pet Hates 

The top ten animal favour¬ 
ites, according to replies from 
80,000 children in a TV 
competition, were : chimpan¬ 
zee, monkey, horse, bush baby, 
panda, bear, elephant, lion, 
dog and giraffe. Most dis¬ 
liked were the snake, spider 
and crocodile. 


OUT K0\M 


When 16-year-oId Denise 
Venables of Northwich, 
Cheshire, played lead in a 
local Amateur Dramatic 
presentation recently, there 
was a thrilling sequel for her. 

The play was The Diary Of Ann 
Frank (you may remember the 
film of the same title?) in which 
she played Ann. This told of a 
Jewish family hidden from the 
Germans in an old attic for two 
years during the Second World 
War, and is based on the diary 
Ann kept. It was found long 
after she had died in a concentra¬ 
tion camp. 

Ann’s father—sole survivor of 
her family—wrote to the North¬ 
wich group who put on the play, 
from his home in Switzerland, and 
told them that the house in 
Amsterdam where the family hid 
is to be preserved as an interna¬ 
tional youth centre. He added 
that a copy of their programme, 
photographs and local Press 
reviews will be kept there. 

Said Denise; “It was my most 
difficult role yet, but the most 
wonderful part I have ever played. 
1 will never forget it.” 


in this week’s 
SCHOOL FRIEND 


in this week's SCHOOL FRIENO 


2d BMt Of 

Suttscl 

FRUn 
TOFFEE 


MORE EXCITING 

FREE GIFTS 

TO FOLLOW 


Make sure you 
get this week’s 


Super new Enid 
Blyfoii story— 

“ Bravo, Secret 
Seven.” 


Exciting new 
ballet feature— 
letters from a girl 
at Ballet School. 


New picture stories— 
featuring Sara 
Topper, The Silent 
Three, Beth and Tim 
Bessie Bunter, Dilly 
Dream—the lovable 
duffer—Mam’selle X 
the daring girl 
agent—and 
many others. 


Dragon 

An Australian skin diver, Alan 
Robinson, is on the trail of 
treasure worth about £200,000 on 
the sea bed near Perth, Western 
Australia. It is the cargo of gold 
and silver known to have been 
carried by the Dutch ship 
Vergulde Draeck (Gilded Dragon) 
which was wrecked on Ledge 
Point, 60^ miles north of Perth in 
1656. The ship was on a voyage 
from Amsterdam to Batavia in 
the East Indies. Of her 194 
passengers and crew, only seven 
eventually reached Batavia (now 
called Jakarta). 

Alan Robinson has already 
found, in an underwater cave, 40 
“ pieces of eight ” which were 
minted in Mexico between 1590 
and 1620. He has also seen 
cannon and anchors on the sea 
bed. 

The Australian Government is 
keeping the Netherlands authorities 
informed about the discoveries. 


God 

In a remote Peruvian village 
there was a two-foot-high stone 
idol, dating from about 500 B.C., 
known as the Rain-God’s Son. 

Some months ago a visiting 
archaeologist took it away for a 
museum in Lima. But. then a' 
prolonged drought set in and the 
villagers begged for their idol to 
be brought back. 

The archaeologist obligingly 
returned it to them, and on the 
following day a deluge of rain 
swept the Checca district. In fact 
there were such bad floods that the 
people implored the authorities to 
put their idol back in the museum! 


I SHOUIDERHIGH 

H The famous Moscow Circus 
H runs a school for acrobats. 
H And the teacher is the lady in 
= black tights. 
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4 $ 00 ® Kinds 
Beeiie 
im Eritmin 

The May-bug of 
Cockchafer Beetle. 


J HAVE referred, very briefly, to beetles in an article I wrote 
some months ago about giant insects. But a remark by 
my young friend Jane the other day made me think again 
about these very interesting creatures. Jane said she thought 
that all beetles in Britain were harmful. I told her that this 
was wrong and that we have some that are very useful. 



It is not generally realised how 
many species'of beetles we have 
in Britain, There are nearly four 
thousand different kinds! 

Beetles are fascinating creatures 
to study, for they are very varied 
in colour, size, and habits. There 


The Devil’s Coach-horse Beetle 
threatening attitude. 

are beetles that live in water, on 
vegetation, in harvested corn, and 
even underground. 

It is true that beetles are some¬ 
times pests and do much damage 
to crops, trees, and flowers. Some 
of these are large, such as the 


May-bugs (cockchafers) whose 
weird white grubs eat away at 
roots. There are beetles that live 
on asparagus plants and can ruin 
them; there are beetles that spoil 
corn and flour in mills. 

However, there are others that 
are carnivorous and 
eat other insects and 
their larvae which 
themselves are very 
harmful. 

The fearsome 
Devil’s Coach-horse 
beetle is a good 
example here. It is 
blue-black in colour 
and has a long body. 
When disturbed it 
raises its tail in a 
most threatening 
manner. It uses its 
jaws, however, for 
seizing its prey. 

Glow-worms, which 
are really beetles, may do some 
good in keeping down snails. But 
perhaps the most useful of all are 
the ladybirds. 

Both the adults and the larvae 
feed on greenfly and blackfly, 
which, as you may know, do 


tremendous damage in market 
gardens and in our own flower 
gardens. So useful are ladybirds 
in destroying these aphids, that 
large numbers of them have been 
sent to other countries in the hope 
that they will settle down there 
and breed and continue their good 
work. 

One of the most interesting 
groups are those known as the 
Sexton or Burying Beetles, for 
they are, in a way, scavengers. 

The Sexton’s work 

By their keen sense of smell 
they find small dead animals— 
toads, mice, baby birds. Then 
they set to work to dig a kind of 
grave under the dead creature and, 
having buried it, they lay their 
eggs on or near the corpse. In 
due time the grubs hatch out and 
feed on the corpse before becom¬ 
ing beetles themselves. This 
sounds gruesome, but they do a 
good job of clearing up all the 
same. 

By the way. the Stag Beetle, 
with the large antler-like jaws 
which adorn the males, lives on 
plant juices when in the adult 
stage. The larvae feed on rotten 
wood. The much smaller jaws of the 
females are the ones that can nip 
you if you pick one up carelessly. 

Try studying beetles—you'll be 
surprised at what you will learn. 
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FOR lOFR 
ROIulDAY ! 


IVOW 

FOR Tni8 
AMAZIACJ 
OEAFIAE 
OFFER 



EAPEN 5 BS ! 

ENCLOSE SIX PENNY STAMPS (for postage & pkg.) 
STATING SIZE (120, 620, or 127) OF FREE FILM RE- 
1 QUIRED AND RECEIVE BY RETURN YOUR FREE 
“ FILM. LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE—SO SEND 
AT ONCE. Your cash refunded, if not delighted. 
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DAWES ROAD, 
LONDON, S.VV.6. 
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It's Warmer 
Down Below 

A Durham miner, Mr. Peter 
Rearden, working at Horden 
Colliery, has a pet sparrow 1,000 
feet underground. 

The bird has been there since 
Boxing Day and flies about in the 
shaft sidings. 

While thousands of his 
feathered friends were freezing and 
starving at the surface, it is 
believed that this sparrow had his 
feet frozen to the floor of a coal 
tub and was not released until the 
ice thawed when he arrived 
underground. 

All efforts of the men to catch 
him to send him back to the 
surface have been defeated. 



YOU AND 
YOUR CAMERA 


Specially written for CN by 
an expert on photography 
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E ACCESSORIES TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PICTURES 


TV^HILE it is true that there are some people who collect 
all sorts of unnecessary photographic accessories, there 


are a number of “gadgets” 
novelties. 

Take the lens-hood, for 
example. This may not look very 
impressive, and it couldn't be 
simpler—it's just a sawn-off cone 
which fits over the lens—but it 
serves a very important purpose. 
It excludes all unnecessary light 
from the lens, and ensures that 
sunlight (or light reflected from 
flashguns) does not bounce off the 
shiny surface of the lens-mounting 
and back into the camera. (If this 
happens, fogging of the film can 
quite easily occur.) 

Many photographers like to 
leave their lens-hoods in position 
all the time rather than just use 
them when they are shooting in 


which are much more than 

The rangefinder sits' on top of 
the camera (in the accessory shoe) 
and guarantees pin-sharp pictures 
every time. When you look 
through a rangefinder window, you 
see two images of the same object. 
You simply twiddle a knob until 
these two images coincide and then 
read off the distance and transfer 
it to your lens. 

Remember that accurate focus¬ 
ing, always important, is absolutely 
essential when photographing 
objects near the camera. 

Yet another invaluable aid to 
better pictures is the cable-release. 
This is really a jerk-free extension 
of your own “taking” finger, the 


We hope to pub 
lish one reader’ 
picture each moot 
—and we’ll pay 
guinea for th 
privilege. 

We cannot accep 
responsibility fo 
loss or damage 
prints, though w 
will make ever 
effort to toke cor 
of them—and wi. 
return them, i 
you’ll enclose 
stamped ant 
addressed envelope 
Send your prints to 
YOU AND YOUR 
CAMERA, Children' 
Newspaper, Fleetwa 
House, Farringdo 
Street, London, E.C.'^ 



“tricky” lighting conditions. And 
it certainly can do no harm. 

Some lens-hoods are designed 
to be used in conjunction with 
filters—and these again have far 
more than “gimmick” value. 
When used with black-and-white 
film, a coloured filter will always 
lighten the tone of objects of its 
own colour, and darken tones at 
the other end of the colour 
spectrum. An orange filter will, 
therefore, lighten the walls of a 
red-bricked house, and at the same 
time darken the blue of the sky. 

Some adjustment to the lens¬ 
opening has to be made when 
using filters, as they cut down a 
certain amount of the light enter¬ 
ing the camera, but it is a simple 
matter to adjust the aperture 
setting to compensate for this. 

Many of today’s cameras are 
designed with built-in rangefinder's. 
If you have a camera which 
focuses but which lacks this useful 
refinement, then a separate range¬ 
finder is a “must.” 


This month’s winning picture 
(Snow in the Channel Is.) 
comes from Peter Elliston of 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 
Comment: The tyre tracks 
lead the eye into the picture. 

A light yellow filter would 
have added more contrast 
emphasising the white by 
making other colours darker. 

flexible cable ensuring that 
absolutely no movement occurs 
when the picture is taken. 

Gable release 

The cable release is normally 
used in conjunction with a tripod, 
which in turn is employed with 
shutter speeds slower than,, say, 
l/25th of a second, for it is almost 
impossible to hand-hold a camera 
rock-steady at slow speeds. ■ 

So the next chap you see walk¬ 
ing down the road with his 
camera strap weighed do\vn with 
“gadgets” may not be a crank. 
He may have just enough 
accessories at hand fo make him 
the. Cnmule’e Photographer! 














The Cfn7dren’s News- 
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HAT ARE RATESP 



Rates paid by the shop owners ; 
help to pay for these swings 

/~JVER the past few weeks we have been talking about local ; 

councils and their work. This Work needs money, which ; 
local authorities get from many different sources. One of these | 
is rates. 


As we saw last week, councils 
form committees to deal with 
various services. These com¬ 
mittees work out in advance what 
they expect to spend in each 
financial year, which begins on 
1st April. To these estimated 
amounts the treasurer adds the 
sums his council will have to pay 
out to, say, the County Council. 
He then has his council’s esti¬ 
mated “housekeeping” bill for 
the year. 

From this estimate, the treasurer 
deducts the money he will get 
i from Government grants, rents, 
and so on. He then knows how 
; much the council have to get 
: from rates. 


ings in the area is added up. And p 
let us suppose that it comes to = 
a total of £40,000. H 

At this stage the rates can be ^ 
fixed. - We know that the local h 
authority needs £15,000 from the g 
rates and that the total rateable s 
value of the area is £40,000. To = 
find the rate to be charged, the s 
amount needed is divided by the ^ 
total rateable value. = 

fn our example, £15,000 has = 
therefore to be divided by £40,000. = 
This comes to £|, which is 7s. fid. = 
Thus the rate for the area would = 
he 7s. fid. in the £. So a person = 
owning a house with a rateable = 
value of, say, £160 would have ^ 
to pay 160 X 7s, fid. in rates each = 
year. This comes to £60, and he = 



Road works are paid for by householders’ rates 


g For example, a local authority 
S may estimate that it needs a total 
= or £41,000. If it expects to obtain 
H £26,000 from Government grants, 
= rents, and so on, then it will need 
H to get £15,000 from the Tates. 
= How are the sums people have 
= to pay in rates worked out? 
s First all houses, factories, offices 
= and shops in the area are given 
= a “rateable value.” This value is 
= about equal to the rent the build- 
S ing would fetch if it were let. The 
H rateable value of all these build- 


would probably pay in two half- = 
yearly instalments. g 

In this way the people who live h 
in the area help to pay for the = 
services which the council pro- g 
vides for them. But a good deal = 
of the money needed by local s 
authorities comes from other s 
sources. We will look at these M 
next week. = 


NEXT WEEK; 
OTHER SOURCES OF 
COUNCIL INCOME 


'iiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiimiimiiimiimimiiiwR 



Entries will be divided into two leagues. League 
One is for the top glider pilots in Britain, from 
whom the national team is chosen. League Two 
is intended to give the best of the younger pilots 
some competition flying experience. * 


There will be nearly 100 competitors in all. 


A young pupil trying out the control stick 
before a flight 


Soaring in silence 2,000 feet up ! (That’s 

Lasham airfield down below) ^ 


QN Saturday, 25th May, the Duke of Edinburgh 
will be opening the National Gliding 
Championships at the Lasham Gliding Centre, 
Hampshire. The championships last until Whit 
Monday, 3rd June. 


Pictures taken on the spot 
by our Staff Photographer 


THE NATIONAL 

GLIDING 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
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IN PICTURES 



First, you wait your turn in the line-up , 




Under the supervision 
of a schoolmaster, 
Mr. John Simpson, pupils 
of the Leighton Park 
School, Reading, Berks, 
have built a glider which 
will be used for joy trips 
at the National Gliding 
Championships. Our 
pictures show: 
The pupils building the 
glider. 

The finished glider in 
the air. 

' Some of the pupils 
doing extra work on a 
wing of the glider. 





The Auster tows you up, and youVe on your own ! 


* 'If . — 






\ '’ 3 - 




V’ 


'^v 





This photograph was taken from the rear of the Auster aircraft while 
towing the glider, which will be released from the tow rope at a pre¬ 
arranged height 



Down again. I wonder how many points I’ll get for that ? 
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This Month’s Choice . . . 


^NE of the most intriguing mysteries concerns the people 
of the Pacific islands. How did they ever reach them 
with nothing hut flimsy dug-out cauoes to sail the ocean ? 


Robert C. Suggs sets out to 
solve the problem in LORDS OF 
THE BLUE PACIFIC (Cassell, 
l5s.) and has evidently' gone to 
great pains to find and assemble 
his facts. The account he gives 
of a kind of expansible ocean¬ 
going canoe, with prefabricated 
parts and no other fastening than 
home-fnade fibres, is fascinating. 
And he has much else to say about 
the islanders, their gods, goddesses, 
and temples, what they eat, and 
how they rule themselves. 

^ E] g] 

If the first book is about some¬ 
thing most of us never knew 
before, the next is about a lot of 
things we should know but 


For the girls this month there’s a 
good tale by Joyce West, who 
lives in New Zealand, called 
CAPE LOST (Dent, 12s. 6d.). It 
■s set on a sheep farm in the 
author’s own country. There are 
not many people about but they 
are all well-drawn and individual 
characters. Miss West mixes 
adventure, a little romance, and 
danger in just the right way. 


probably don’t either. WE GO 
TO ENGLAND, by Ronald W. 
Clark (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) is the 
book for every Englishman who 
loves his native land. Mr. Clark 
uses the idea of two foreign 
youngsters visiting England for 
the first time and being shown 
round. He packs an astonishing 
amount of information into each 
chapter, and a lot of good photo¬ 
graphs, too. 

El S S 




YOUR BOOK OF MODEL 
RAILWAYS by Kenneth Gee 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) is so well done 
that it is not only for those 
already enthusiastic but will lure 
anyone looking for a new hobby. 
Gauges and Scales, Stations, 
Running to Schedule, Signal Box 
and Lamp Codes, are some of the 
subjects dealt with. Photographs 
and diagrams are excellent. 

Also recommended: THE 
BRITISH LOCOMOTIVE SHED 
DIRECTORY by Aidan L. F. 
Fuller, and BRITISH RAILWAYS 
HEAD CODES by M. R. Bailey. 
Both are published by Ian Allan 
and priced 3$. 6d. 



‘BEHIND THE SCENES’ 
SERIES 

■Ar , 

Behind the Scenes in an 

OCEAN LINER 

By Norman Wymer 

Shows how a small army of people 
—from captain to deck hand— 
make a ship into a luxury hotel for 
its passengers, voyage after voyage. 
Colour frontispiece, 41 photographs, 
line drawings. 9s 6d net 

Behind the Scenes at 

LONDON AIRPORT 

By Norman Wymer 

How does London Airport handle 
about 600 incoming and outgoing 
flights a day ? Traffic control, radar 
and radio, freights, mail, servicing, 
ground staff, safety regulations— 
all are described. Colour frontis¬ 
piece and 44 photographs. 

9 s 6(1 net 


Through booksellers 



Published from Aldine House 
Bedford Street^ London WC2 



Wliot Are You 
Going to Do len 
You leove School? 



Jonquil 

Antonyms 

Column 


“ J HAVEN’T the faintest idea of what I want to do when 
I leave,” my niece said to me—and she’s almost fifteen. 
“If only I could draw wonderful pictures—or I was some 
good when we play charades,” she wailed. “Oh, why did I 
stick at The Merry Peasant when I started learning the piano?” 


“Don’t despair,” I told her. 
“Don’t sit down moaning about 
the talents you wish you had — 
think of the assets you’ve been 
given. There are masses and 
masses of jobs anybody can do 
with ten fingers, two feet, a brain 
and—of course—a" happy tempera¬ 
ment!” 

At this moment there are babies 
being born which she can look 
after if she takes up children’s 
nursing. 

There’s some boss somewhere 
who’s going to be looking for a 
reliable secretary in three years’ 
time or even less. .There are 
patients who are going to need 
occupational therapy—and she’s 
going to meet some of them one 
day! 

By the time she does, she’ll 
have forgotten the fact that she 
stuck at The Merry Peasant, that 
she couldn’t draw, or that she was 
bad at charades! 


★ 



Myrtle Jeram, serves a customer. 


As we discover in travelling 
about our island, the up-to-the- 
minute and the historical are all 
mixed up together. We find, say, 
the radio-telescope at Jodrell 
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t’nrough the end of the 18th 
century is Capt. Frank Knight’s 
CLEMENCY DRAPER (Mac¬ 
millan, 14 s.). 

Full of Dickensian characters 


... of Fact and Fiction 


Bank, and Dovedale, with its 
memories of Isaac Walton and the 
Compleat Angler, within an easy 
car drive. 

El El El 

I rather liked the short intro¬ 
duction to Walter Shepherd’s 
LOOKING AT THE LAND-' 
SCAPE (Phoenix, 12s. 6d.) in 

which, he tells us of various ways 
in which you can do this, and the 
particular way he suggests. As 
with any other subject, the more' 
we know about what is hidden 
behind the various .clues—in this 
case the hills and valleys and 
rivers—the more we can get out' 
of the subject. 

El El El 

Among the new novels a very 
unusual one is Harry Williams’s 
FULANI BOY (Routledge, 
I2s. 6d.). It’s about a Nigerian 
lad and his sister, of the Fulani 
people, who live in a very different 
world from our own. 

Rikki, the boy, has a strange 
power over animals and, when 
driven from home by ill fortune, 
the two set out to seek safety 
elsewhere and fall in with a 
villainous white hunter. 

He wants to use Rikki to help 
him to his life’s ambition—to 
shoot a gorilla. And then the 
trouble starts! 

A good story that rattles along 


(and there are good pictures of 
them) it starts with the rescue of 
Clemency from a grim London 
orphanage by a ’ mysterious 
stranger, and her adventures 
afterwards. 

There’s a rollicking picture of 
life in those days—Brighton in 
the years when refugees from the 
French Revolution were finding 
sanctuary there. 



Those who read The Miniature 
Mystery (and a lot who didn’t) 
will enjoy Nansi Pugh’s latest, 
BRADSHAWS ON THE TRAIL 
(Chatto, 12s. 6d.). This, time 
Barbara and Derek, and their 
French and American friends, get 
on the trail of a missing baby. 

A. I. 


Jf you’re thinking that Nursery 
Nursing would suit you as a 
career—this is looking after 
normal healthy' children aged 
from a week to five years—you 
have to be n-j- to start at a 
training college, or 16 to go to a 
nursery run by a local authority. 

You can have a course of two 
years in an approved training 
nursery run by a local authority 
The training is free and the 
student receives a small salary. If 
you choose one of the training 
colleges, it must be one affiliated 
to the Association of Nursery 
Training Colleges. The fees at 
these vary. 

★ 

\ T Broom Field County 
Secondary School, near Ports¬ 
mouth, pupils in their last year 
are learning about work—by going 
to work! Their Headmistress, 
Miss Joan Gregory, thinks teach¬ 
ing about adult life in' the class¬ 
room is not enough—hence the 
work-while-still-at-school scheme. 

So far, 40 pupils have spent a 
month doing a five-day-week job 
in Council offices and shops of 
various kinds. But, they don’t 
get paid. 

What do the pupils think? 

" Wonderful 1" says 15-year-old 
Myrtle Jeram, seen (left) at work 
behind the counter of a big store 
in Portsmouth. “I’ve learned a 
lot about people.” 

At the end of their month at 
work, the youngsters return to 
school and discuss what they’ve 
done and what they’ve learned 


-- WONDERFUL OFFER 
BRAND NEW 

^ 1'6 P. & P. 2/9 

Genuinely worth 60/- 
6 ft. X 4 ft. X ft., 12 In. wolls 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
poles. Packs into bag measuring 
18 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Weight 4j lb. 
Ideal for Hikers, Cyelists, 
or Garden use. 

Cash, cheque or P.O. with order, 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

MAGILTOWN TRADING CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. CN2) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 
MET 7010 Closed on Saturdays. 


too TOYS 13^6 

Pfus 2/6 Pack 6 Poiiag& 

British fs/es Only 


FANTASTIC SALE 
of a million toys 

Ideal for Parties, Lucky Dips, etc., but 
too late for the Xmos trade, these 
plastic toys and novelties must be 
cleared to make room for new stock 
already shipped. Money refunded if 
not delighted.. 

Box includes: Beautiful Doll and Walking 
Dog; Model Cars, Aeroplanes and Floating 
Boats; Fascinating Chinese Fan, Bracelet.s 
and Party Masks; Sheriff’s Stars and 
Handcuffs; Genuine Flying Saucers and 
Parachutes; Brush, Comb, Mirror and 
Kitchen Sets; Large 14 in. Bow and Arrow 
and Pistol; Real Magnetic Compas.ses; 
Playballs; Puzzles; Woo-Woo’s; Trumpets; 
Whistles; Jumping Shrimp; Miniature 
Telescope, etc.; altogether iOO toys in 
every box to delight both boys and girls. 
Letters oflhanks and repeat orders arriving 
by every post. Write clearly and sene 
16/- now for prompt despatch. 


EASTERN IMPORT COMPANY 

(DEPT. 59) 

New Market Buildings, 
Bridgnorth. Salop 
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EXCITING NEW SERIES BY 
WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Colonel Jim Corbett's book, ‘ Man Eaters of Kumaon a thrilling narrative 
of tiger-hunting in the Northern Province of India, has become a classic of 
modern adventure. Our extract from the book deals with Colonel Corbett's 
famous eneounter with the tigress of Chowgarh, a vicious man-eater which 
had already killed 64 people. 

J HAD gone out that day at two p.m. with the intention of 
tying up my three huffaloes at selected places along the 
forest road. At a point a mile from the bungalow, where the 
road crosses a ridge and goes from the north to the west face 
of the Kala Agar range, I came on a large party of men who 
had been out collecting firewood. In the party was an old 
man who, pointing down the hill to a thicket of young oak 
trees some five hundred yards from where we were standing, 
said it was in that thicket where the man-eater, a month 
previously, had kUled his only son, a lad 18 years of age. 


I had not heard the father’s 
version of the killing of his son, 
so, while we sat on the edge of 
the road, he told his story, point¬ 
ing qut the spot where the lad 
had been killed, and where all 
that was left of him had been 
found the following day. The old 
man blamed the 25 men who had 
been out colleeting firewood on 
that day for the death of his son, 
saying, very bitterly, that they had 
run away and left him to be 
killed by the tigress. 

Some of the meri sitting near 
me had been in that party of 25 
and they hotly denied responsi¬ 
bility for the lad’s death, accusing 
him of having been responsible 
for the stampede by screaming out 
that he had heard the tiger growl¬ 
ing and telling everyone to run 
for their lives. This did not satisfy 
the old man. He shook his head 
and said, “You are grown men 
and he was only a boy, and you 
ran away and left him to be 
killed.” 

I was sorry for having asked the 
questions that had led to this 
heated discussion, and more to 
please the old man than for any 
good it would do, I said f would 
tie up one of my buffaloes near 
the spot where he said his son 
had been killed. So, handing two 
of the buffaloes over to the party 
to take back to the bungalow, I 
set off, followed by two of my 
men leading the remaining buffalo. 

A footpath, taking off close to 
where we had been sitting, went 
down the hill to the valley below 
and zigzagged up the opposite 
pine-clad slope to join the forest 
road two miles farther on. The 
path passed close to an open patch 
of ground which bordered the oak 
thicket in which the lad had been 
killed. 

O N this patch of ground, which 
was about 30 yards square, 
there was a solitary sapling. This 
I cut down. I tied the buffalo to 
the stump, set one man cutting a 
supply of grass for it, and sent 
the other man, Madho Singh, up 
an oak tree with instructions to 
strike a dry branch with the head 
of his axe and call at the top of 
his voice, as hill people do when 
cutting leaves for their cattle. 

I then took up a position on a 
rock, about four feet high, on the 
lower edge of the open ground. 
Beyond the rock the hill fell 
steeply away to the valley below 
and was densely clothed with tree 
and scrub jungle. 

The man on' the ground had 
made several trips with the grass 
he had ciit, and Madho Singh on 
the tree was alternately shouting 
and singing lustily, while I stood 
on the rock, with the rifle in the 
hollow of my left arm, when, all 


at once, I became aware that the 
man-eater had arrived. 

Beckoning urgently to the man 
on the ground to come to me, I 
whistled to attract Madho Singh’s 
attention and signalled to him to 
remain quiet. 

The ground on three sides was 
comparatively open. Madho Singh 
on the tree was to my left front, 
the man cutting grass had been in 
front of me, while the buffalo— 
now showing signs of uneasiness 
—was to my right front. In this 
area the tigress could not have 
approached without my seeing 
her; and as she had approached, 
there was only one place where 
she could now be, and that was 
behind and immediately below me. 

W HEN taking up my position 
I had noticed that the 
farther side of the rock was steep 
and smooth, that it extended down 
the hill for eight or ten feet, and 



hundred yards, but the .275 rifle 
I was carrying was accurate. 

T he men were a difficulty. To 
have sent them back to the 
bungalow atone would have been 
nothing short of murder, so of 
necessity I kept them with me. 

Tying the buffalo to the stump 
in such a manner as to make it 
impossible for the tigress to carry 
it away, I left the open ground 
and rejoined the path to carry out 
the plan I have outlined, of trying 
to get a shot from the opposite 
hill. 

About a hundred yards along 
the path 1 came to a ravine. On 
the far side of this, the path 
entered very heavy undergrowth. 



Jim Corbett 


planning her next move that I had 
become aware of her presence. 
My change of front, coupled with 
the silence of the men, may have 
made her suspicious; anyway, 
after a lapse of a few minutes I 
heard a dry twig snap a little way 
down the hill. 

The feeling of unease left me, 
and the tension relaxed. An 


and as it was inadvisable to go 
info thick cover with two men 
following me, 1 decided to take 
to the ravine, follow it down to 
its junction with the valley, work 
up the valley, and pick up the 
path on the far side of the under¬ 
growth. 

The ravine was about ten yards 
wide and four or five feet deep, 
and as I stepped down into it a 
nightjar fluttered off a rock on 
which I had put my hand. On 
looking at the spot from which 
the bird had risen, I saw two eggs. 
These eggs, straw-coloured, with 
rich brown markings, were of a 



that the lower portion of it was 
masked by thick undergrowth and 
young pine saplings. It would 
have been a little difficult, but 
quite possible, for the tigress to 
have climbed the rock, and I relied 
for my safety on hearing her in 
the undergrowth should she make 
the attempt. 

I have no doubt that the tigress, 
attracted, as I had intended she 
should be, by the noise Madho 
Singh was making, had come to 
the rock, and that it was while 
she was looking up at me and 


opportunity lost; but there was 
still a very good chance of my 
getting a ’shot, for she would 
undoubtedly return before long, 
and when she found us gone 
would probably content herself 
with killing the buffalo. There were 
still four or five hours of daylight, 
and by crossing the valley and 
going up the opposite slope I. 
should be able to overlook the 
whole of the hillside on which 
the buffalo was tethered. The 
shot, if 1 did get one. would be a 
long one of from two to three 


most unusual shape, one being 
long and very pointed, while the 
other was as round as a marble; 
and as my collection lacked night¬ 
jar eggs 1 decided to add this odd 
clutch to it. 1 had no receptacle 
of any kind in which to carry the- 
eggs, so, cupping my left hand, 1 
placed the eggs-in it and packed 
them round with a little moss. 

As I went down the ravine the 
banks became higher, and 60 yards 
from where I had entered it 1 
came on a deep drop of some 12 
to 14 feet. The water that rushes 


down all these hill ravines in the 
rains had worn the rock as smooth 
as glass, and as it was too steep 
to offer a foothold I handed the 
rifle to the men and, sitting on 
the edge, proceeded to slide down. 

M y feet had hardly touched 
the sandy bottom when the 
two men, with a flying leap, landed 

one on either side of me and, 
thrusting the rifle into my hand, 
asked in a very agitated manner 
if I had heard the tiger. 

As a matter of fact I had heard 
nothing, possibly due to the 
scraping of my clothes on the 
rocks, and, when questioned, the 
men said that what they had heard 
was a deep-throated growl from 
somewhere close at hand, but 
exactly from which direction the 
sound had come they were unable 
to say. Tigers do not betray their 
presence by growling when look¬ 
ing .for their dinner and the only, 
and very unsatisfactory, explana¬ 
tion I can offer is that the tigress 
followed us after we left the open 
ground and, on seeing that we 
were going down the ravine, had 
gone ahead and taken up a posi¬ 
tion where the ravine narrowed 
to half its width; and that when 
she was on the point of springing 
out on me, I had disappeared out 
of sight down the slide and she 
had involuntarily given vent to 
her disappointment with a low 
growl. 

Where the three of us now 
stood in a bunch, we had the 
smooth steep rock behind us, to 
our right a wall of rock slightly 
leaning over the ravine and 15 
feet high, and to our left a 
tumbled bank of big rocks 30 or 
40 feet high. The sandy bed of 
the ravine, on which we were 
standing, was roughly 40 feet long 
and 10 feet wide. At the lower 
end of this sandy’bed a great pine 
tree had fallen across, damming 
the ravine,' and the collection of 
sand was due to this dam. The 
wall of overhanging rock came to 
an end 12 or 15 feet from the 
fallen tree, and as 1 approache'd 
the end of the rock, my feet 
making no sound on the sand, 1 
very fortunately noticed that the 
sandy bed continued round to the 
back of the rock. 

This rock about which I have 
said so much I can best describe 
as a giant school slate, two feet 
thick at its lower end, and stand¬ 
ing up—not quite perpendicularly 
—on one of its long sides. 

A S I stepped clear of this giant 
slate, I looked behind me 
over my right shoulder and— 
looked straight into the tigress’s 
face. 

Twould like you to have a clear 
picture of the situation. 

The sandy bed behind the rock 
was quite flat. To the right of it 
was the smooth slate 15 feet high 
and leaning slightly outwards. To 
the left of it was a scoured-out 
steep bank also some 15 feet high 
overhung by a den-se tangle of 
thorn bushes, while at the far end 
was a slide similar to, but a little 
higher than, the one I had 
glissaded down. 

The sandy bed, enclosed by 
these three natural walls, was 
about 20 feet long and half as 
wide, and lying on it, with her 
forepaws stretched out and her 
hind legs well tucked under her, 
was the tigress. Her head, which 
was raised a few inches off her 
paws, was eight feet (measured 
later) from me, and on her face 

Continued on pag'e 11 
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133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


FREES 


just send us your;- 
name and address and!: 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of _ 

133 different stamps!} 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain'- 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tel/ your porents you are writing. Please' 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. AS4), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



MATCHBOX LABELS 

This scarce EGYPTIAN 
FREE label sent FREE to all 
those sending 3d. for our 
MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 
Please tell your parents., 

E, H. W. Ltd., (Dept. C), 

12SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 



To all Stamp 
Collectors who send I 
for our Approvals ^ 

-POST COUPON NOW-- 

Please send Approvals and G.B. High 
Values. I enclose 6d. for postage and 
have told my parents that I am sending. 


Name . 


Address. 


Adult collectors 
especially catered 
for. Please state 
interests. 


AVON STAMPS 
(Dept. C4H) 
NORTH WALSHAM, 
NORFOLK 


CDCE C/ AUSTRALIANS 

rnCC D " stamp t 

This used 5/- stamp from Australia, 
together with 5 AUSTRALIAN COM¬ 
MEMORATIVE STAMPS including 
Antarctic, Royal Visit, etc., are offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents Vetore replying. 

S.W. SALMON (C.77) 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


■fam 



old 



FREE' 


Catalogue value of this 
genuine unsorted ‘dealer’s 
mixture’ is over 30/-, yet we will 
send it—and the 'PENNY RED’—absolutely 
FREE to all who ask to see our latest 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your parents. Send 3d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.4) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


A MIILSOH STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE! ! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Pleanf (ell yow Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (X) 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN. 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratlves, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

{Price without Approval.^ — 1/3 post free.) 
SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON. CUMBERLAND 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —as above— 2/6 
100 Bulgaria 4/6 
200 Germany 3/3 
200 China 5/- 

100 South Africa 7/6 


100 Malaya 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
25 Switzerland 
10 Greenland 
25 Manchuria 


10 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 

2/6 

1/3 


100 Australia 
10 Ascension 
25 Nigeria 
20 Brit. Guiana 
23 Jamaica 
10 St. Lucia 
25 Hitlers 
25 Sputniks 
50 Scouts 
50 Flowers 
10 Iceland 
25 Eire 
100 Poland 
10 Zanzibar 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Prompt Despatch. Full List on Request. 
SPECIAL OFFER; 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT. 

24/< per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lone. London, E.C.4 


STAMPS! 

100 Unsorted - - 2/6 
SO „ .. 1/6 - 

Minimum duplication 

Send now to: 

GAMMON 

II, WEST TOWN GROVE, 
BRISTOL 4 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, write today 
enclosing 4§d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNI) 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


• Now FLOWER 


i 


50 

other 

STAMPS 


End of 
Seasiin 
Offer 

1 WEEK 
ONUY! 


The above is sent to all requesting my 
well-iCnown Approvals. 

Enclose 4id. postage to obtain this 
gift and see these low-priced SUPERB 
stamps. (Please tell your Parents.) 

BLUE CRUSADER STAMPS 
(DEPT. CN4) 

107 Crescent Drive South, Brighton 7 



BRITISH 

EMPIRE 


FREE 


TO STAMP 
COLLECTORS 


WHO SEND FOR OUR APPROVALS 

Please tell your Parents. 

TO: COMET SALES (DEPT. CC2) 

UPPER KING STREET, NORWICH. NOR 02P 

Name. 

SEND 100 B.E. AND Address. 

I APPROVAUvFOR WHICH I 

j ENCLOSE 6d. FOR POSTAGE ... I 


WORLD OF^ STAMPS 


ALL NATIONS CAN UNITE 
ABOUT THIS 


QENTURIES ago, sending a letter to a foreign country was 
a difficult and expensive task. Not only had the sender 
to pay for the carrying of his letter, but the recipient was also 
expected to pay something when the letter was delivered. 

If, on its journey, the letter had of the Paris Postal Conference of 



Postmarks for 
—a Congress — 


to cross other countries, still more 
was charged. 

Today there are no such com¬ 
plications. The sender pays the 
postage when he posts his letter 
and even if it travels through a 
dozen countries on its way to its 
destination, it is handled free of 
charge. 

International Post 

The arrangements which make 
possible the smooth and rapid 
transport of mail from one country 
to another are the work of the 
Universal Postal Union. 

This great international organis¬ 
ation was actually formed in 
1874, but the conference which 



1863. 

Red and blue in colour, the 
stamp has a face value of 15- 
cents, the postage rate for airmail 
letters from 
the United 
States to 
Europe and 
Africa. 

Other coun¬ 
tries are also 
honouring the 
centenary of 
the confer¬ 
ence. Britain, 
Austria, and 
Switzerland have already made 
special issues and pictured here 
is the design of the Netherlands 
commemorative. 

A modern example of interna¬ 
tional co-operation is the Freedom- 
from-Hunger campaign being 
organised by the United Nations. 
Some countries have already issued 
stamps in support of the cam¬ 
paign. Next month special issues 
will be made in 40 other 



laid the foundations for it was 
held in Paris a century ago this 
month. Representatives of 15 
countries met there to discuss 
ways of improving their postal 
services. 

The man chiefly responsible for 
calling the conference was the 
Postmaster General of the United 
States, Mr. Montgomery Blair. 
Pictured above is a new American 
stamp bearing his portrait. It has 
been issued to mark the centenary 



countries. The inscription on the 
Dutch stamp pictured here means 
“Towards a World Free from 
Hunger.” 


Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS: 1 Pouch 

worn on a kilt. 

5 Governed. 8 To 
receive by descent from 
an ancestor. 9 To lead. 

10 Period of time. 

11 Excites. 13 An 
armistice. 14 Highest 
achievement in a 
particular field. 

17 Mournful song. 

18 Funny. 19 Spear 
for catching whales. 

23 Water solidified by 
cold. 24 Lifeless. 

25 Non-professional. 

26 To give up. 

27 Captive. DOWN : 

1 Holy person. 

2 Different. 3 Rustic. 

4 Observes. 5 Sailing 
or rowing races. 

6 Restful ease. 

7 Lowest. 12 Box cover. 14 To correct. 15 Try to win. 16 Repeated 
from memory. 17 Meadow. 19 Common land. 20 Gathers in the 
harvest. 21. Last letter of the Greek alphabet. 22 To tend. 

Answer on pane I! 



(Collectors of postmarks have 
had a busy time this month. 
Commemorative hand-stamps have 
been used to mark the Royal 
Society of Health Congress at 
Eastbourne and philatelic exhibi¬ 
tions at Dover, Swindon, and 
Southall, Middlesex. 

For those who specialise in 
slogan postmarks there is one to 
mark the centenary of the London 
Underground. Reading “1863— 
1963 Underground—A Century in 
London’s Service,” the postmark 
is being used until 16th June at 
several head post offices in the 
London area. 

Another slogan postmark read¬ 
ing “June! Birmingham Univer¬ 



sity Carnival ” will be used in 
Birmingham until 22nd June to 
advertise the charity carnival 
organised by university students. 

Tweezers holding a stamp are 
featured in the postmark pictured 
above. Jt was used recently on 
“The Day of the Stamp” at 
Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland. 


RENDEZVOUS- 
YOUTH HOSTEL 

When you go youth hostelling 
this summer, you will be in good 
company. The Youth Hostels 
Association has just reported that 
last year the number of overnight 
stays in its 270 hostels in England 
and Wales reached the record 
total of 1,178,704. But the nightly 
charge went up by 6d. 

You’ll have a good chance to 
meet people from abroad, too, 
because overseas visitors stayed 
221,580 nights in British hostels. 


FOR LONDON’S 
YOUNG MUSIGIANS 

The London Junior and Senior 
Orchestras, conducted by Ernest 
Read, are giving a splendid con¬ 
cert at the Royal Festival Hal! 
J at 8.0 p.m. on Friday, 24th May 
“ The soloist will be the world- 
famous pianist, Louis Kentner. 
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Pi€K A PUZZLE 


Sporls Columns 

Can you find the answer to 
each clue ? If you do so 
correctly, you will find that the 
first and last letters, when read 
downwards, spell the names of 
two well-known sports. 


Plant used for medicinal or 
culinary purposes. 

Title of a Shakespearean 
tragedy. 

He steers an eight. 

Dull colour worn by soldiers. 

Adam and Eve were expelled 
from this Garden. 

Singing indulged in by 
mountaineers. 


RE-ASSEMBLE 
THE GARDEN 
FLOWERS 

The letters in 


the names of 
three flowers 
have here heen 
divided into sec¬ 
tions. Can you 
link the correct 
shapes in the 
right order to 
re-form the 
names ? 





ii 


Wfiat do 
you 
think ? 


Wickerwork 
ornament, rays 
of light reflec¬ 
ted from a fire 
screen, or ... ? 


STARS AiONG 
THE STARS 

The stars between the rows of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of a well-known singing 
group. If you guess the name 
correctly you will find that, 
when read downwards, ten three- 
letter words have been formed. 


S S S 
♦ ♦ * 

YEE 


A S S A L O A 

sfi t|( 4c 4c 4: ♦ !0t 

K Y P D G EP 


CATCHING UP 
WITH FATHER 

CIX years ago, Michael’s 
^ father was five times 
as old as his son; now he 
is only three times as old 
as Michael. 

How old is Miciiael ? 


Word Square NAME IN OUTLINE 


The answer to the four clues 
below will, if written below each 
other, read the same across as 
down. 

Burrow, or earth. 

Above. 

Shakespearean king. 

Makes a mistake. 



Buried Treasure 




The dog had 
buried his bone 
in a spot which 
he hoped no 
other dog would 
find. 

Can you find 
the way he look 
to recover that 
precious bone ? 


'J’he letters in the name of a 
great 16th-century British 
admiral and navigator are here 
given in outline. Clue: He will 
always be associated with a 
game of bowls. 


FLOWING RIVER 

l^Y FIRST is in special and My fifth is in patter, it’s left out of 
^ also in super, ■ chat. 

My second’s in soldier and also in My sixth is in bonnet, but isn’t in 
trooper ; hat ; 

My third is in liver, it’s missing Aly whole is a river with “ always ” 
from bacon, inside. 

My fourth is in captured as well as It’s famed for the bore that comes 
in taken ; up with the tide. 


ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

Catching up with father : 12. 

Flowing River : Severn. Rc-asscmble 
the garden flowers : Hollyhock, 
primrose, violet. What do you think? 
Open pages of a book. Stars among 
the stars : The Shadows. Name in 
outline : Drake. 

Word Square 

HOLE Her 

OVER Olhell 

LEAR Co 

ERRS Khak 

Ede 
YodellinG 

Crossword(P. 10). ACROSS: 1 Spo¬ 
rran. 5 Ruled. 8 Inherit. 9 Guide. 
10 Era. 11 Thrills. 13 Truce. 
14 Record. 17 Lament. 18 Comic. 
19 Harpoon. 23 Ice. 24 Inert. 
25 Amateur. 26 Yield. 27 Hostage. 
DOWN: 1 Saint. 2 Other. 

3 Rural. 4 Notes. 5 Regatta. 
6 Leisure. T Deepest. 12 Lid. 
14 Rectify. 15 Compete. 16 Recited. 
17 Lea. 19 Heath. 20 Reaps. 
21 Omega. 22 Nurse. 
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END OF A MAN-EATER 

Continued from pagfe 9 


was a smile, sirhilar to that one 
sees on the face of a dog welcom¬ 
ing his master home after a long 
absence. 

Two thoughts flashed through 
my mind: one, that it was up to 
me to make the first move, and the 
other, that the move would have 
to be made in such a manner as 
not to alarm the tigress or make 
her nervous. 

The rifle was in my right hand 
held diagonally across my chest, 
with the safety-catch off, and in 
order to get it to bear on the 
tigress the muzzle would have to 
be swung round three-quarters of 
a circle. 

The movement of swinging 
round the rifle, with one hand, 
was begun very slowly, and hardly 
perceptibly, and when a quarter 
of a circle had been made, the 
stock came in contact with my 
right side. It was now necessary 
to extend my arm, and as the 
stock cleared my side, the swing 
was very slowly continued. 

M y arm was now at full 
stretch and (he weight of 
the rifle was beginning to tell. 
Only a little farther now for the 
muzzle to go, and the tigress— 
who had not once taken her eyes 
off mine— was still looking up at 
me, with the pleased expression 
still on her face. . 

How long it took the rifle to 
make the three-quarter circle. I 
am not in a position to say. To 
me, looking into the tigress’s eyes 
and unable therefore to follow 
the movement of the barrel, it 
appeared that my arm was 
paralysed, and that the swing 
would never be completed. How¬ 
ever, the movement was com¬ 
pleted at last, and as soon as the 
rifle was pointing at the tiger’s 
body, I pressed the trigger. 

F or a percepfible fraction of 
time the tigress remained 
perfectly still, and then, very 
slowly, her head sank on to her 
outstretched paws. 

The two men who were follow¬ 
ing a few yards behind me, and 
who were separated from the 
tigress by the thickness of the 
rock, came to a halt when they 
saw me stop and turn my head. 
They knew instinctively that 1 had 
seen the tigress, and judged from 
my behaviour that she was near. 

When I had fired my shot and 
lowered the rifle on to my toes, 
Madho Singh, at a sign, came 
forward to relieve me of it, for 
very suddenly my legs appeared 
to be unable to support me, so I 
made for the fallen tree and sat 
down. Even before looking at 
the pads of her feet I knew it was 


the Chowgarh tigress I had sent 
to the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
when the game was apparently in 
her hands. 

T hree things, each of which 
would appear to you to 
have been to my disadvantage, 
were actually in my favour. These 
were (a) the eggs in my left hand 
(b) the light rifle I was carrying, 
and (c) the tiger being a man- 
eater. 

If I had not had the eggs in 
my hand, I should have had both 
hands on the rifle, and when I 
looked back and saw the tiger at 
such close quarters, I should 
instinctively have tried to swing 
round to face her, and the spring 
that was arrested by my lack of 
movement would inevitably have 
been launched. 

Again, if the rifle had not been 
a light one, it would not have 
been possible for me to have 
moved it in the way it was 
imperative I should move it, and 
then discharge it at the full extent 
of my arm. 

And, lastly, if the tigress had 
been just an ordinary tigress, and 
not a man-eater, she would, on 
finding herself cornered, have 
made for the opening and wiped 
me out of the way; and to be 
wiped out of the way by a tiger 
usually has fatal results. 

While the men made a detour 
and went up the hill to free the 
buffalo, I climbed over the rocks 
and went up the ravine to restore 
the eggs to their rightful owner. 
I plead guilty of being as supersti¬ 
tious as my brother sportsmen. 
For three long periods,, extending 
over a whole year, I had tried— 
and tried hard—to get a shot at 
the tigress, and had failed; and 
now, within a few minutes of 
having picked up the eggs, my 
luck had changed. 

The eggs, which all this time 
had remained safely in the hollow 
of my left hand, were still warm 
when I replaced them in the little 
depression in the rock that did 
duty as a nest, and when I again 
passed that way half an hour later, 
they had vanished under the 
brooding mother whose colouring 
so exactly matched the rock. 

The sun was still shining on (he 
hills when three dishevelled and 
very happy men, followed by a 
buffalo, carried the tigress to the 
Kala Agar Forest Bungalow. And 
from that evening to this day no 
human being has been killed—or 
wounded—over the hundreds of 
square miles of mountain and vale 
over which the Chowgarh tigress 
held sway for five years. 

This extract is taken from The Man- 
Eaters of Kumaon, by James Corbett, 
published by Oxford University Press. 


SENSATIOML OFFER! 



THE ‘ORION^ 
CAMERA 


A REAL 

CAMERA YOUR FRIENDS 
WILL ENVY! 

(Actual size 4 in. long X 3 in. high) 

L Send P.O. for 9/6 to: 

PELHAM’S (Dept. C.N.) 

3 BALLS POND ROAD, LONDON. N.1 

n 


9^6 


Post 

Free 


TAKES 16 PiaURES 
FOR THE PRICE OF 8 ! 
-k ALL MAGIC LENS 
OPTICAL VIEW 
FINDER 

TIME EXPOSURE 
12 MONTHS 
GUARANTEE 

Uses the regular 127 roll 1 
film and takes 16 clear, j 
sharp pictures on the roll, I 
which can be enlarged for I 
your album.. Takes both I 
snapshots and time ex-1 
posures. Specially designed J 
for steady hold with | 
protective dust cap. 
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All Out In 
Cup Cricket 

T he first round of the cricket 
Knock-Out Competition, for 
the 17 First-Class Counties, begins 
this Wednesday, when eight 
matches will be played. 

In this new competition, 
matches must be completed in the 
equivalent of one day’s play, 
although three days are allocated 
—as in County games—to allow 
for weather interfering with play. 
Each side will have one innings, 
which ends after the 65th over 
has been bowled; and no bowler 
may have more than 15 overs. 

The aim of this competition, 
with its urgent incentive for both 
batsman and bowler to go all out 
to get runs and wickets, is to try 
to bring back the crowds to the 
cricket grounds, where attendances 
have been falling in recent years. 

I 



THE GILLETTE CUP 

The knock-out cricket com¬ 
petition trophy. . Made of 
siiver and gold, it stands 14 
inches high and bears the 
badges of the 17 competing 
counties 



LIICESTER CITY? 



THE CUP FINAL on Satur¬ 
day will be unique—never 
before has the match been 
played so late in the year! The 
severe winter held up the soccer 
programme for so long that the 
season had to be extended by 
three weeks. ; 

LEICESTER CITY will be 
making their third appearance 
in the Final, and are favourites 
to win the Cup for the first time. 

MANCHESTER UNITED 
may^ have been of.little conse¬ 
quence in League football, but 
in the Cup they are a vastly 
different side, as Leicester may 
find at Wemhiey. It will be 
United's fourth Final, and they 
have won twice.' 


MANCHiSlill Ui^lTEU? 


The Football Asso¬ 
ciation 

The Finalists. 
County Football 
Associations 
Other Associations 
Overseas Associations 
1st Division Clubs 
2nd Division Clubs 
3rd Division Clubs 
4th Division Clubs 
Other Full Members 
Council Representa¬ 
tives , 

Wembley Stadium 


Per cent. Tickets 


Gup Final Tickets 

TTHE FA CHALLENGE CUP FINAL has universal appeal. 

Wembley could be filled many times over by those wanting 
to see the game, no matter what teams were concerned. With the 
crowd limited to 100,000, the distribution of tickets therefore has 
to be rigorously controlled. 

To show how the distribution Is made C N, with the permission 
of the Football Association, here reprints an excerpt from the 
r./I. Now of last December: 

From the County Associations’ 
allocation, 22,423 affiliated clubs 
have to be satisfied and their 
allocation is'an average of 1.6413 
tickets per club. 

Wembley Stadium, as the 
owners of the ground, reserve to 
themselves as part of the terms of 
hire the right to have 500 tickets. 
★ ★ ★ 

So now wc know where the 
tickets go. But it’s still little con¬ 
solation to those of us who can’t 
get one! 

The Head at Wembley 

'J’he boys of Newbury Park 
Primary School at Ilford, 
Essex, are particularly proud of 
their headmaster—he will referee 
Saturday’s FA Cup Final. 

For Mr. Ken Aston it will be 
the climax of a very distinguished 
career. Having reached the age 
at which referees must retire from 
the Football League, Saturday’s 
game will be his last. 

Mr. Aston has taken charge of 
games in all parts of the world, 
including World Cup matches in 
Chile last year. 



Here is the second of our four 
articles on Fly Fishing. This week 
we’ll talk about some more of the 
necessary equipment. 

MOST important feature of fly 
fishing is casting. If you 
really want to master this, I would 
advise you to ask your dealer or 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


4.05 

29.92 

39.97 

.14 

.54 

10.53 

5.32 

2.595 

2.595 

2.26 

1.56 

.52 


3,933 

29,070 

38,840 

142 

522 

10,230 

5,170 

2,520 

2.520 
2,198 

1.520 
500 


an experienced fly. fisherman how 
it’s done, and then practise all you 
can. 

Before you can actually start 
fishing, you will need to buy a 
permit and rod licence, for with¬ 
out both of these a bailiff will 
refuse fishing rights. This is 
another job your dealer will help 
you sort out. 

You will also need some flies. 
There are many different patterns 
on the market, the average price 
for trout flies being one shilling. 
Salmon flies are a little more 
expensive. 

Flies are divided into two 
groups—Dry and Wet. 

Dry flies are fished on the sur¬ 
face of the water and, generally 
speaking, .are the better lure in 
small rivers and streams. For 
lakes and reservoirs the wet fly, 
fished below the surface, usually 
offers better results. You should 
always, if possible, find out before- 
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hand the most successful methods 
for the water you Intend to fish. 

Flies have interesting and 
delightful names, Greenwell’s 
Glory being, perhaps, the most 
well-known dry fly. Some of its 
companions are Hare’s Ear, 
Coachman, Ginger Quill, and 
March Brown, while Partridge 
and Green, Butcher, Yellow Teal, 
and Red Tag are some of the wet 
flies. 

Basic Difference 

Basically, the difference between 
a dry and wet fly concerns the 
position of the wings. Dry fly 
wings stand out from the hook 
shank, almost at right angles, and 
consequently help the fly to float 
more easily.' The wings of the 
wet fly, on the other hand, lie 
backwards along the shank of the 
hook and have the reverse effect. 

Once you have bought your 
flies you will need a box to keep 
them in. There are specially-made 








A wet fly 


and (below) 

d/ 

a dry fly 





boxes for flies, but a two-ounce 
tobacco tin will do just as well, 
so long as you insert a piece of 
foam rubber to stick fly hooks in. 

NEXT WEEK : Using the Dry 
Fly. 


100.000 97,165 


The Football Association 
provides from its allocation two 
tickets to the Chairman of every 
League Club. Every Club in full 
membership receives one ticket 
and every Cotnty Association 
receives three tickets. From this 
allocation also, tickets are made 
available to Government Depart¬ 
ments, Embassies and Consulates, 
Referees, Coaches, former Interna¬ 
tional Players, tradespeople, staff, 
sporting journalists. Leagues, other 
sports organisations, and the 
bodies or groups of people who 
are consistently of service to, and 
in direct contact with. The Foot¬ 
ball Association. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 
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SMUGGLERS 

AHOY! 


Boggle Hole youth hostel, on the wild North Sea coast, 
is situated in a cove once used by smugglers. Now, 
youth hostellers come to explore the majestic cliffs 
and the quaint old fishing village of Robin Hood’s Bay. 

The YHA has 50 hostels around the coasts of England 
and Wales, as well as over 200 others in historic towns 
and beauty spots. If you’re 12 years old or over, you can 
visit them without an adult (younger members must be 
accompanied). Hostels are ideal for touring cheaply on 
foot or by cycle ; you can stay up to three nights at each. 

Make a start to hostelling by week-end visits to hostels 
within reach of your home. Then you can go further afield 
in the holidays. Post the coupon today for free details. 


To Youth Hostels Association, 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. 

Please send me free leaflet “ Going Places ? ” and 
enrolment form. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CN 6310 






























































